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MONTEZUMA CASTLE 
EXPEDITION. 


THE REPAIR 


Arizona abounds in wonders, stupendous 
enough in grandeur to satisfy the most ex- 
acting investigator. The imaginative em- 
bellishments of the pseudo scientist, the ro- 
mancer, and the much-traveled book writer 
can be dispensed with. Commercially and 
socially Arizona is a part of the United 
States, but in many other respects it is very 
dissimilar. Here mountain and _ valley 
desert and fertile field lie in such close prox- 
imities as to present a varied and pleasing 
contrast. Here the old and the new join 
hands over a long period of unwritten his- 
tory. The agriculturist of today grows his 


products, in many instances on sites of 
former villages and cities that have been for 
hundreds of years the home and hiding 
place of wild beasts and venomous reptiles. 

These varied features are perhaps not 
more markably presented in any like area 
on this continent, as they are in that section 
known as the Verde valley and along the 
tributaries of the Rio Verde in Arizona. In 
picturesqueness of scenery this valley has 
few if any, superiors in any country outside 
of the Grand Canon of the Colorado. In 
addition to the natural beauties presented 


this section is still, but to a less extent than 





formerly, one of the richest fields for ar- 
chaeological the continent. 
There is but little left for the curio hunter, 
but for the earnest student, the real investi- 
gation, the cliff. cavate, and the pueblo 


research on 
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ruins, will present a field well worth his 
time and study. Fortunately for real stu- 


dents, the vandals could not carry these 


away, though they have despoiled them 
more or less in their search for something 
anything that would bring a price from the 
curio dealer or collector. 

It has been my good fortune to visit this 
favored section several times and to study, to 
a limited extent, of the 
The last of these 
on the nineteenth of May, 1897. In com 
Mr. J. A. Rokahl we leit 


Prescott early on the morning of the nine 


some prehistoric 


ruins. visits was mad 


pany with 
teenth and drove through over mountain 
roads fifty miles in one day, to Montezuma 
castle, our point of destination. The object 
of this visit was to repair the damage done 
this magnificent monument of antiquity by 
time and vandals. The repair and preser- 
vation of this fine old ruin was suggested 
by Mr. Frank C. 


Vice-President of the Arizona Antiquarian 


Reid, of Flagstaff, Ariz., 


Association and an enthusiastic and ener- 
getic student of archaeology. 

The general formation of the country em- 
braced in these observations is sedimentary, 
cut by numerous deep, narrow canons, 
the walls of which present many caves and 
rat holes turned on their side, affording 
suitable places for primitive man to effect a 
lodgment and make for himself and family 
The 


builders of Montezuma castle selected for 


a home after the fashion of his day. 


their home one of the most commodious of 
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these caves on the west bank of Beaver 
creek, situated about three and a half miles 
its confluence I ‘ Rio Verde 
liff in which Montezuma castle ts sit 
is about a quarter of a mile in lengt 
bout two hundred feet high above the 
bed The castle is not the only 
n this cliff. b t largest now stand 
| ! I nar low the castl 
en} ms ey ‘ rt r eX! l 
in long sine ] ther ruin 
’ srons tf ‘ ‘ © he le 
S remain in a good state ot pres 
elow | like 
C ‘ sts | ) e cliffs 
NI te stle, s | for lack of a 
e, istruly a s 1 proportions 
It 1ins twenty large and eight small 
r s besides a numb losets and al 
coves lently used for store rooms. What 
the original dimensions of this building 
wer is purely conject ] s portion of 
t s already fallen ane forms a part 
of the talus at the base of the cliff. 


I have not noticed in any of the published 


accounts of this ruin anv measurment in 


dicating its height or dimensions In 


( 1rder 


accurate data, I used a tape line 


for that purpose and found that from the 


which the base of the 


ledge of rock upon 


on of the talus 


ke \ e] 


tion of the per 


rested to the intersect! 


was fifty-five feet If a were run 
from the creek to an interse: 
pendicular cliff, it would approximate one 
The castle 


measures forty -eight feet from base to sum 


hundred feet to base of castle 


mit, being five stories in height 

The tower shown in the right center of 
much higher 
feet 


square and at the time of our visit was in 


the illustration was originall 


than at present and about twelve 


a tottering condition and very unsafe for 


workmen or visitors, much of the founda- 


tion especially at the right hand corner 


had given way, due to the excavations of 
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curio hunters. The walls of this building 


were all constructed of stone and mortar, 
cement lime has am 


made of the native 


1 
} 


ply demonstrated the character of the work 


and workmen. It is the general impression 
that the cliff dwellers were an ignorant, sav 

age people, the records left in this and many 
other such structures do not warrant such 
Whatever 


of civilization, they 


an opinion. their condition or 


plans in the scale knew 


how to build a house that would stand. In 


the outer rooms a sufficient number of open 
ings were left for light and ventilation. The 


' } 
noors per;ri aps are t 


1¢ Most curious of any 
logs, 


were used as 


part of the structure (reat twelve 


to fifteen inches in diameter, 


} 


second, third and fourth floors. 
vall to the cliff, 
some of them are laid on ledges suitable for 


and there mad 


joists for the 


hese run from the outer \ 
anchorage, fast with stones 


and natural cement, the outer end being 


made fast in the wall. These logs are placed 


every six or eight feet Then another set 


of logs three or four inches thick are laid 
across these. Then comes a laver of wil- 
low twigs six or eight feet in length, every 
three or four of these twigs are bound to 
gether with yucca fiber, tied with a square 
knot and at equal distance so that the ties 
are in a perfect line from one side of the 
room to the other. On the top of this comes 
a layer of bamboo, pieces of which are long 
enough to reach across the room. On top 
of this is a laver of cedar bark, and the whole 
is covered with about two inches of adobe 
with a thin laver of cement. In these floors 
we find the raised portion for sleeping pur- 
poses exactly like the puebl »s build today. 

This description is applicable to all cliff 
Accessi- 
may 
construction. 


houses of more than gne story. 
bility to material and environment 


and doubtless does modify 
When we consider that all this timber was 
cut with a stone ax and together with the 


stone and mortar was elevated more than 
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Montezuma Castle, Arizona 


fifty feet, along a perpendicular cliff wall, 
we may form some idea of the immense 
amount of labor required to successfully 
construct such a building in such an uncan- 
ny and inaccessible place. 

The upper story is without a roof, the 
overhanging rock answering that purpose 
admirably. 
in about three feet of the roof of the cave, 


The walls are built up to with- 


so that neither wind, rain nor sunshine ever 
reaches this part of the building. 
Throughout the entire building one will 
find objects that give an air of freshness, 
such as finger marks in the mortar, the new 
look about the cut surface of the wood, the 
floors, etc., that makes one feel almost ac- 
quainted with the builders of this wonder- 


ful place, and that it had not been long un- 
inhabited by human beings. Then when 
we consider the great accumulation of de- 
bris, droppings from birds, rats, bats, etc., 
to the extent of two and a half to three 
feet in depth all over the floor, we realize 





that it must have been ages, centuries per- 
haps, in accumulating. 

In some published account of this ruin 
it is stated that the building is of adobe and 
the timbers used are all of red cedar. 
These are very erroneous and misleading 
statements. The building is, as_ before 
stated, made of stone and mortar and the 
timbers grew along Beaver creek. ‘They 
are ash, sycamore, h ckberry and the like. 
There is verv little cedar in the building 
and that is white cedar, as there is no red 
cedar in this part of Arizona, if, indeed, 
there is any in any part of it. 

Owing to the failure of the nineteenth 
legislative assembly to appropriate money 
for the repair and preservation of our an- 
tiquities, the Arizona Antiquarian Associ- 
ation took this matter in hand and raised, 
by subscription from members and others, 
a sufficient fund to repair this ruin. The 
work of repair is much easier described 
than performed. Over 3000 pounds of ma- 
terial were used, natural country stone, iron 
rods. some of them over twenty feet in 
length and an inch thick, 


were used to an- 
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chor the structure to the cliff, corrugated 
iron covers all the outer exposed rooms re- 
placing the original roof, which had fallen. 
Breaks in the walls and niches that had 
fallen out were replaced. 

Che approaches are all of first class ma- 
terial and workmanship and securely an- 
chored to the cliffs, so that all danger of fall- 
ing from this giddy height is entirely abol- 
ished. Suitable stairs have been built and 
put in place, affording easy and safe ascent 
and descent from one story to another. The 
debris has nearly all been removed so that 
ladies and children can enjoy a day’s out- 
ing with pleasure, safety and comfort. All 
this work has been done with the idea to 
restore and preserve what remains of this 
famous old ruin with as little change of ap- 
pearance as possible. There are many 
questions that students would like to and 
do ask about the builders of this cliff house 
and for the benefit of those who have not 
and may never have an opportunity of see- 
ing this ruin, | would say that very little 
is known, and what knowledge we do pos- 
sess has been obtained by comparative 
study of living races. As a result of this 
prolonged, laborious and_ unsatisfactory 
course, it may be stated that the cliff dwell- 
ers were the ancestors of the present pueb 
lo, or village people of the southwest. That 
the cliff house period preceded the cavate 
house and the cavate preceded the village 
building on the mesa. These periodical 
were not abrupt or well-defined, 
but were subject to the laws of evolution, 
ne gradually emerging into another. Some 
are very old, others comparatively modern. 
Of the age of Montezuma castle nothing 
is known and any opinion on that point 
would be purely conjectural. It is con 
ceded, however, by all competent archae- 
ologists who have examined the ruins in 
this section, that this castle is one of the 
oldest and that this valley was probably un 
inhabited in 1540, when Coronado, the 
Spanish desperado and robber, made his fa- 
mous expedition through the southwest in 
search of the seven cities of Cibola that he 
might conquer their inhabitants and carry 


away their reputed wealth. 
Dr. J. MILLER, 


President Arizona Antiquarian Association 








PROCEEDINGS OF SECTION H, 
(Anthropology,) 
Detroit Meeting, August 9th-14th, 1897, of the 


American Association for the Advance- 





mentof Science. 
I can truly say that of all the meetings of 
the Association which I have attended, this 
one has been productive of the most infor- 


mation. I have talked with many mem- ? 
bers and they all agree that the session of 
Section H was more interesting and pre- 4 


sented a better series of papers than had 
been read at any previous meeting. 

(Of the greatest importance was the dis- 
cussion of the Trenton gravels and sands 
in which implements of supposed glacial 
antiquity were found. I shall not treat of 
the other papers at length, only mentioning 
afew ofthem. I do this because of lack of 
space. Every paper read was of in- 
terest and importance, and I regret that I 
can not speak of each one specifically. 

lhe sectional committee (of which I had 
the honor to be a member), arranged the 
program somewhat differently from that of 
former meetings. Tuesday afternoon we 
had papers upon Folk Lore. Wednesday 
morning we read upon Mexico and Cen- 
tral America; Wednesday afternoon the 
'renton discussion in which the geologists 
joined, having adjourned their Section in 
order to hold joint session with us. Thurs 
day morning papers were read upon United 
States archaeology, and Thursday after- 
noon we treated of general anthropology. 
'riday morning and afternoon we present 
ed the sociology papers and others which 
had been left over from previous sessions. 

Of the meetings aside from Wednesday 
afternoon, the papers by Dr. Anita New 
comb McGee on Koreshanity, a Latter-day 
Cult; Surveys of Ancient Cities in Mexico, 
by Professor W. H. Holmes; The Import 
of the Totem—a Study of the Omaha Tribe, 
by Miss Alice C. Fletcher, received special 
attention. They, along with nearly all the 
other papers, will be published in full in 
“Science” and in pamphlet form. 

In 1893 at Madison, Wis., we had some- 
what of a discussion of Palaeolithic 
Man, which waxed very warm. Thurs- 
day a joint debate, participated in by the 
“giants,” both in geology and anthropol- 
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ogy, was free from any personality, was 
conducted in the most satisfactory and gen 
tlemanly manner possible and resulted in a 
clear and definite understanding on the 
part of everyone present as to the exact 
evidence for and against the proposition 
that finds at Trenton indicated the presence 
of glacial man. 

Although for four hours some three hun- 
dred persons listened to these papers and 
the ensuing discussion, only the most ri 
spectful and absorbing attention was given 
to the speakers. Everyone seemed to re 
alize that it was the most thorough pre 
sentation of the case ever offered, and on 
that very afternoon we were to reach a def- 
inite conclusion concerning a problem 
which has been a thorn in the side of all 
scientists. 

[ herewith append the entire program 
presented Wednesday afternoon. [| will 
say in explanation that the discussion fol 
lowed the reading of the last paper. As 
the papers are to be published, I will 
simply treat of the discussion itself. 

Karly Man of the Delaware Valley. By 
Prof. F. W. Putnam. 

On the Implement Bearing Sand De- 
posits at Trenton, N. J. By G. N. Knapp 

Implement Bearing Sand Deposits at 
Trenton, N. J. By H. B. Kummel. 

Discussion of the Relics from the Sand 
Deposits on the Lalor farm. By Prof. G. 
FF. Wright. 

Archaeological Researches in the Tren 


ton Gravels. By Prof. W. H. Holmes. 


Report of an Examination of the 
Trenches Dug on the Lalor Farm, July 25 


29. By Henry C. Mercer. 

Investigation in the Land Deposits of 
the Lalor Field. By Prof. Thomas Wil 
son. 

Geologic Age of the Relic-Bearing De- 
posits at Trenton, N. J. By Prof. R. D. 
Salisbury. 

Professor Putnam opened the discussion 
by referring to the work done by Mr. Volk, 
who has been laboring for ten vears under 
his direction on the Trenton field. He 
spoke of the results of Mr. Volk’s work, of 


the great trenches which he had dug. He 


exhibited charts and diagrams relative to 
the Lalor Farm finds. He said that it 
rested with the geologists to settle the age 
of sand deposits in which argillite objects 


were found. He himself thought them to 
be very ancient, if not glacial. Professor 
Wright read a long paper accompanied by 


diagrams and specimens. He controvert- 


ed the statement of Messrs. Knapp and 


Kummel that the sat as deposited by 


wind. Chere were too man pebble s of 
large size. He concluded that the sand 
layers were deposited at the end of the last 
] 
t 


olac ial pe riod Vy Walel 

Many of the speakers during this session 
essor Holmes, 
by the 


spoke without notes. I° 


however, read a paper illustrate 


best and simplest and most convincing dia- 
grams which I ever saw. The paper was 
clear-cut, to the point, and we all agreed 
that it was the masterpiece of the entire 
discussion. It was so written that without 


losing any of its dignity or streng 


youngest and most unexperienced person 
present could readily comprehend. It not 
only summed up the results of his past ex 
plorations, but also presented a number of 
new and striking facts. For myself, | 
suld not see how that Messrs. Wright and 
Putnam could satisfactorily explain th 
hire g or no impk S 1 the great sew¢ 
( Hlolmes Ssis s spent fiv 
eks in and ab Ss SseV ere un 
le to find a sing! ' t. Pro 
ssor H es t eht t e finds wet 
not 1 ( v al ] t l 
Ly | ( T Ss! bec } ( ( ] b 
S 1 thi c c es 
Professor Salis irgued { La geol 
gists standpoint g that the de 
osits were ¢ i igin. Profes 
sor mberlain s ( 1esti id 
narrowed down liscussion of sand 
lavers three to fe et t here need 
be no argument relative to the gravel lavers 
themselves. That had been settled, he 
said, and the evidence (Holmes’ observa- 


1 


tions on the long, deep sewer trench) was 
against implements having been found in 
them. He said that this thin sand deposit 
could hardly be considered to furnish evi- 
dence of glacial man. 
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Professor Putnam, in final remarks, felt 


repaid for his twenty years’ work at 


Trenton. He stated that two men did find 
two implements in gravel and that seven 
or eight were found in the railroad cut in 
what he believes to have been glacial gravel. 
Having found one implement himself back 
of a large boulder, he says that almost any 


(At 


this statement Geologist Gilbert shakes his 


geologist would consider it glacial. 
head.) Prof. Putnam spoke of a human skull 
having been found thirteen feet deep. Pro 
fessor Salisbury (replying) said that he 
considered the position of Professor Holmes 
as the correct one. As to the implement 
behind the boulder, its presence may be 
accounted for by one of Professor Holmes’ 
suggestion (the roots, burrowing animals, 
etc.); a geologist would not say it was gla- 


He the “most assuredly 


cial used term 
not.” 

Professor Holmes said that, as it is, we 
have no significance or foundation what- 
ever for the statement that there is a differ- 
ence of a marked degree between the im- 
lower 


plements found in the upper and 


strata. It is hardly probable that the orig- 
inal observers knew that the disturbed 
gravel in the talus slopes often extend to 


He ob- 


the depth of twenty feet or more. 


jects to the term “argillite culture,” used 
by Professor Wright and says that 
such a term being employed, con- 
veys a wrong interpretation. Chairman 


MeGee, in closing the discussion, well said 
that fifteen vears ago nearly all archaeolo- 
gists regarded the evidence as conclusively 


proving the existence of glacial man, but 


since the observations of the competent 


gentlemen present have been given to the 
member will 


Section, he thinks that every 


Te with him in the proposition that so 
ir, at least, as the facts presented are con 
rned, they prove that we have not con 
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clusively substantiated the existence of gla- 
cial man in America. That no man would 
welcome such a discovery more than him- 
self, but that until further facts are obtained, 
he must agree with the preponderance of 
testimony that the question is settled in the 
negative. 

As a final suggestion | might say that 
after following this discussion extremely 
that 
Chamberlain, 


carefully, | can not see other than 
Messrs. Holmes, Salisbury, 
Gilbert, Cushing, and one or two others 
have the better of the argument. I have 


seldom listened—and | have attended a 


great many scientific meetings—to more 
logical, concise, accurate and to the point 
arguments than were presented by the gen- 


tlemen I have named. 


All of them spoke in terms of compliment 


regarding Professor Putnam’s extended 
and thorough investigation of the Trenton 
All of them said they would wel- 
come the advent of glacial man whenever 
But 


the geologists were of the opinion that the 


district. 
his presence was conclusively proved. 
sand was not only not glacial, but of no 


great and that 
should be found not in a bluff along the 


antiquity, these remains 
river, regarding which there would arise 
an argument, but in a plain country, or in 
glacial till, or in gravel formation removed 
from a valley, so that none of these uncer- 
tainties should be considered. Until imple- 
ments were found under such conditions 
regarding which there could be no dispute, 
the question must be considered to have 
been settled in the negative. 

Finally, | 
minded man, familiar with either geologic 


can not see how any fair- 
or archaeologic conditions, could take ex- 
ception to the conclusions deduced by these 
several and thoroughly competent author 
ities. 

WARREN K. MOOREHEAD 


Detroit, August 13. 


nro! 
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METHOD OF MAKING STON/ 


ARROW-POINTS 


THE 


My first opportunity for observing the 


survival of the “Stone Age” on this cont 


nent was early in the summer of LS50, wher 


a grown boy, | was in the great caravan ol 
emigrants en route overland to Calitornia. 
At the headwaters of the [lumboldt river, 
some men of the party | then happened to 
be traveling with started out one morning 


stolen 


about daylight in search of horses 
Indians during the mght. 
the trail to the lulls, one ot the men leit 


the others and entered a narrow ravine to 


lL ollow lg 


ks led; but ha 
hardly gone out of sight when his compan- 


Hastening to 


lich he thought the tra 


ions heard him call tor help. 
his assistance, they found him lying on the 
rocks, dangerously wounded 1n the 


improvising a stretcher, 


bre ast 
by an arrow. they 
placed him on it and brought him back to 
camp, When, on examination, it Was seen 
that he had been shot with an arrow hav 
ing an obsidian point, that had pierced the 
lett edge Ol the 

attachment of the 
weapon of volcanic glass 
chest and broke, 
ment, two inches in length and nearly an 
inch in width, imbedded in the bone. A 
surgeon in the company 
much difficulty, but not with the 
that crowned Cabeca de Vaca’s similar op- 
Indian in 1536; tor 


+} 


sternum a little below the 
Lhis 


pene trated the 


clavic le. ready 


leaving the glistening trag- 


extracted it with 


SuCCeSS 


eration on the Pueblo 
our man died of internal hemorrhage. 
()ne day in 


the following September. 


i. . } ¢ +} } 1) rl] ( 
when camped a the head ot ark an 
von, several miles east of Gceorgetown, | 
Dorado county, California, | had 


hunting, and, lured by the novel fauna and 


gone 
flora and grand scenery of that wild re 
gion, | distance into the 
depth of the great mountain f when 
thirst impelled me to go down one of the 
While sitting 
there resting the 1 solitude 

lenly disturbed by a jack rabbit swiftly 


' 
| 


wandered some 


rorest, 


umerous ravines for water. 
mpressive was 
’ 
me and soon disappearing up 


the opp site sle ype. 


passing by 


\s the graceful little animal leaped across 
the rivulet a few feet above me an arrow 
whizzed by, but falling short of its intended 
victim, struck the ground with the force 


oia bullet. Looking around, | was startled 


at seeing an Indian coming down the hill, 


naked, and re- 
beast. 1 


ith bow in hand, entirely 
I appearance as a wild 
vrasped my gun to repe lan attack, but saw 
a glance that he was, like myseil, a hun- 
warrior. Slung ! 


ler and nota OVe!l nis 


Was a fine quiver, made otf the en- 


Cavill, cal bas- 
head in- 
its tail hanging 


tr ? 1 th 1 ’ 4 Ty } * 
rom the top. Ln the ulver were lWO Deau- 


Ire skKInN OI a Mountlall, vo! 
\stuta), with the animals 


act at the lower end, and 


il teathered arrows which, | aiterward 
saw, had glistening stone points. Without 
even a grunt of salutation or apology for 
MiSs all lishabille, he st pped a € water's 
edge a lying tlat on the rocks, drank 
\rising reireshed, he proceeded to 

ok tor the arrow that had missed its aim 
nd which he soon tound, after | had point- 
ed out to him the place where it jell. He 

en searched in the l iv ilers Or 
somict ng at he s picked Out, prov- 
ng to be a lragment oO Vitreous quartz, 
ocating miselt on ) I 1a l l 
ext n V¢ as to u st an ImWrap th 
sinew thread from the ¢ of the arrow 
Shalt and cictac i and remove t 4 piece l 
stone arrow-head remaining in it, for it had 


broken when it struck the rocky ground. 


He placed the thread of sinew in his mout 


it ; 1 render ia}! 1} 
o sotten it and render it pliable. Then 
olding the quartz splinter on its edge with 
] —— } 1 
leit hand, on a smooth boulder as an 
; 
invil, with a small trap pebble as a im] 


he gently tapped the stone, first on one 
t 


edge, then on the other, striking off a tiny 
chip at each SITOK¢ Intli LIE SOON ad it Te 
duced approximately to the dimensions he 
required. He had bei ting himsel 
I juired. e had etore seating himsell 
removed hi ae Se Re FS 
rem i his quiver trom his shoulder, and 
it this stage untied from its strap a | k- 
skin string that suspended the point ol a 
deer’s horn, seven or eight inches in length, 
, a : : : . rer ; 

notched or groove at its small end ina 


peculiar manner that | had not before no 
ticed. Thx intensely 
interested in his wor 
movement deliberate 
view, as though 


savage saw that I was 
and executed every 
vy and plainly in my 
he felt pride in his know 

ledge of the stone art. Now spreading the 
broad tail flap of his quiver in the palm of 
his left hand, with its inner or dressed side 
up, he placed upon it the quartz splinter he 


»} 
i 
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had blocked out, and held it firmly in place 
two smaller fingers of the hand 
clasped over it. With the point of his horn 
punch he then, by firm and careful pres- 


with the 


sure, broke from the edges flake after flak 
from the point of the embryo arrow-head 

Stopping a moment to 
it an‘ 
other 


along to its base. 
nspect the stone, he would reverse 


peat the cautious pressing on the 


edge until directly its outline was that of 
the ordinary leaf-shaped, flint implement. 
w reversed his deer-horn punch, when 

ed that it was ground, at its upper or 

ge end, to an obtuse or diamond point 
Sluie, SOM) wl at like t] at Ol a WO dd 

s burn \pply this stout point, by 

t Same n le of pressure as before, to 
side of the broad end of the stone al 
rnately, the stone now resting for solid 
support on the heavy muscles at the base 
of the thumb, he soon chipped out the in 
dented, lateral notches, defining the shank 


of the arrow-head, which was now finished 
as completely, and perfectly proportioned, 
as any lever saw. Fitting it in the cleft of 
he took the slender thong 
from his mouth and soon had the new wea- 
pon securely fastened, his horn-punch tied 
to its place again, and, gathering up his 
quiver and bow, quickly vanished from 
View 
The whol from his selection of 
the stone adapted for his purpose to the 
last tuck of the sinew strand in adjusting 
the finished implement to its shaft, did not 


the arrow-shaft, 


pr cess, 


exceed twenty-five minutes of time. 

The band of Indians to which this one 
belonged was known as t] Nemshoos.* a 
branch of the Pah-Utes, generally desig 


nated as “liggers” on the eastern side ot 


Sierra Nevada range, of whom I will 

- further account in another paper 
beg » Visit Ol camps as 

persistent beggars, and frequently made ar 
. presence, by thi method 

| leceril} 1 for the reward of food 
t-off clothing. In this industry—if 

} © alled they were indifftere nt 


the material emploved so long as it 
d the cleavage or flaking property 


1 nd from pieces of broken junk 


Nat races of the I rT Sent, Ftv Hubert 
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bottles, or other thick glass, soon chipped 
out as neatly formed and delicate arrow 
points as from obsidian or glassy quartz. 
So far as my observations extended, these 
Indians practiced only the one method of 
making arrow-points of stone. Other In 
dians no doubt accomplished the same end 
by different modes of manipulating the 
same material. Catlin gives us, in his 
‘Last Rambles Among the Indians,” the 
following account of the manner in which 
arrow-points made by the Apaches: 
“Every tribe has its factory in which thes 
arrow-heads are 
adepts are allowed to make them for 


Wer>re 
made, and in those only 
certain 

the use of the tribe. 
“Erratic boulders of flint are collected (and 
immense distance) 
| hammer 


sometimes brought an 
and broken with a 
made of a rounded pebble of hornstone, set 
withe, holding the stone and 
at the indis 
broken 
pieces, and such flakes s 


7 7 
sort Of siedge 


in a twisted 
forming a handle. ‘The flint, 
criminate blows of the sledge, is 
in a hundred 
lected as, from the angles of their fracture 
and thickness, will answer as the basis 
an arrow-head. 

“The master workman, 
ground, lays one of these flakes on th 
palm of his left hand, holding it firmly down 
with two or more fingers of the same hand 
and with his right hand, between the thumb 
and forefingers, places his chisel (or punch) 
on the point that is to be broken off, and 
a co-operator (a striker) sitting in front of 
him, with a mallet of very hard wood, 
strikes the chisel (or punch) on the upper 
end, flaking the flint off on the under side 
below each projecting point that is struck 
lhe flint is then turned and chipped in the 
manner from the 
so turned and chipped until the requir 
shape and dimensions are obtained, all th: 


1¢ palm of the 


rm? 


seated on the 


opposite side, and 


? 


Same 


fractares being made on t 

hand 

¢ a flake for the arrow-head, a 
attempt 


nice judgement must be used or the 


will fail: a flake with two opposite or pat 
illel, neat parallel planes, is found, 
and of the thickness required for the cen 


ter of the arrow-point. The first chipping 


reaches near to the center of these planes 


but without quite breaking it awav. and 


each chipping is shorter and shorter until 
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the shape and the edge of the arrow-head 
are formed. 

‘Lhe vielding elasticity of the palm of 
the hand enables the chip to come off with 
out breaking the body of the flint, which 
would be the 


a hard substance. 


case if they were broken on 
Vhese people have no 
metallic instruments to work with, and the 
nstrument (punch) which they use, I was 
old, was a piece of bone; but on examining 
it I found it to be a substance much hard 

tooth (incisor) of the spern 
ale, which cetaceans 


are often strand¢ 


This punch ts 


about six or seven inches in length 
and one inch in diameter, with one 


rounded side and two plane sides: there 


and two obtuse 


tore presenting one acut 
angles, to suit the points to be broken 
his operation is very curious, both th 


holder and the striker singing, and the 


strokes of the mallet being given exactly 
in time with the music, with a sharp and 
rebounding blow, in which, the Indians tell 


> 


us, is the great medic'ne (or mysterv) of the 


operation.” 

In the Third Bulletin of the U. S. Geo- 
logical and Geographical Survey is a pape 
entitled ““Methods of Making Stone Wea- 
Paul 


the following extract is taken: “During my 


pons,” by Schumacher; from which 


rambles among the remnants of our Pa 


cific coast aborigines | had an opportunity, 


wrammno m 
gaining in 


among the Klamath Indians, of 


7 ts r ¢] 
Ll 


formation of the manufacture of stone wea 


pons. for which my interest was not a litth 


stimulated by extensive collections made 


deserted hearths 


among the 


of the coast tribes. I had the good luck to 


by our party 
meet the 
cated 


of the Klamath river, who has since joined 


last arrow-maker of the tribe, lo 


mn the right bank and near the m 


uth 


happy hunting 


his forefathers in_ the 
round. He showed me the mode of making 


~ 


stone weapons, of which the following ts a 


description. lor the manufacture of ar- 


row and spear-points, knives, borers, adzes 


etc., chert, chalcedony, jasper, agate, ob- 


sidian and similar stones of conchoidal frac- 


ire are used. The rock is first exposed 


to fire, and, after a thorough heating, rap- 
lly cooled off, when it flakes readily into 
sherds of different sizes under the well- 
directed blows at its cleavag lhe frag- 
ments are assorted rding to shape and 
S st corresp ng to the weapon de 
S the small ones st f 1 shape and 

s s. b ire S for spear 
py : me, nart pieces for borers 

S oO wor e flakes ( 
sired forms, cert tools are re red, one 
of s a st whi Ss in rm and 
I ckness not n e an arrow-sl alt and 
about one and a half feet in length, to 


one end of which a point is fastened Of some 


+ 1 - } 


tough material, as the tooth of the sea 


or the horn of the elk, and even iron, among 


the present Klamaths, although the rock 


does not Work as 


well, and brittles where 


the edges ought to be sharp. This hard 


point has a beveled curve, 


which form ad 
mits a gradual pressure to a limited space 
of the edge of the sherd During this oper 
ation the rock is partially inwrapped in a 


piece of buckskin for better manipulation, 


its flat side resting against the fleshy part 
e) the t umb « 1 tine left hand. only the é lg 
to be worked being left expose Che tool 
s worked with the right hand, while the 
wer part of the handle, usually ornament 
ed, is held between the arm and the bod 
so as to guide the instrument wit! stead 
nd With the first movement s illus 


trated) larger flakes were detached, and the 


desired 


rhlv shaped into the 
while with the next movement—the 
punch pressed at an obtuse angle with the 
stone—long flakes were brok 
en, which frequently reached the middle ot 


the sherd, producing the ridge of the points 


plane of the 
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59 
aw 
( ves; and by pressure on the edge at 
a 1 le Ss e smatier chips of the cut 
t ve were worked L| work pro 
] *y) ; ‘yr | 
irom the pomt, the most tragil 
the weapon, toward the stronget 
LO work Out the robs and the pro 
ns the arrow and spear-points, a 
| 7 
ce e is used, tour to five inches 1ong, 
short, thick point and without a shaft. 
] are bo s 
\s recently as June 27, 1854, Lieutenant 
Ly r¢ tl ound 1 ims at tik ead 
s Sa ento rive! eal e Cali 
’ ly , 7 
unl ai \ L111¢ \ ) a i A vel 
‘ : 
oe Irom thie Stone Age lie Savs 
m L hie iaimed to eS Fe tauis, 
Vi ‘ el aestitutl I clot gf and 
s ( rit . I a 
{7 ree irl S sti o é 1) sert 
gs - I es Of WOO eir centers 
“ \) Ot thel s ( himselt 
( I mace trom a tragment Ol 
juartz, with a simple piece ot round bone, 
5 ‘ ] | ] ++) 
} 7 1K Was sell spherical, Wilh 
i Si I reas ni is \ I Va read 
t xteel of an im pth, an arrow 
vas very sharp and piercing, 
Suk Ss the ise On all their arrows. 
skill pidit Which it was 
’ ‘ | 
made, witho i DIOW, I DV simp prea 
‘ . ’ han 
ing es T) ges ( I ised ” 
b streng t his hands—tor the creas 
merely ser\ to prevent nstrument 
from slipping, affording no leverage——-was 
I able 
. byt : ' it othe ' 
7 
‘ ~ ’ ‘ t ~ = Tipp ie 
t< i eal < ct ‘ i are et 
le ‘ if nr al se ot 
; : 
S \ g S ) a] 
¢ cant 1 fy \n Dut 
t are mat sons vet liv 
is mvself, seen Indians as 
' ] ' ltured i 1 their meth 
1 practices aS anv wi oO ¢ xisted here 
; e ° , ae . 
re the date of Americas discovery 


the advancement of Anthropologi 

] Seu the observations of all sucl 
rcons—-now approaching the evening of 
lif should be placed upon record before 


too, pass away 1. F. SNYDER 


*Re rts route t 
iy II, p. 42 


of Explorations for a R R 
Pactfi c . Va ’ 1255 ro 
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The iugusta Praetoria Salassorum”™ of the 
Romans 
it ted at the head of the \osta valle f 
at the contluence of the Doire and Buthier, 
two mountain streams, is the small village 
of Aosta in the provinces urin, north 
a " ‘ ' ’ 
lta al koma which in tl 
. . 
olden LVS is call \ugusta Praetoria 
he © issoOrTul 
. e - 
Ss Valle an Si ng ils Was 
mce inhabited by a people very hostile to 
t komans Chev harass all troops 
‘ ‘ ] _ eel - ] . 
i Sst e Alps in (saul over what 
$s nov own as the great St. Barnard Pass, 
i it one time boldl ( the army ol 
Caesar e Emperor Augustus attet 
| 
rd sent several leg S the Imperial 
t t ( erent s \ p this va le 
o subdued the tribe ( stubborn re 
, ‘ | » + 
Sistance ind ther s sateg ré and to 
, a ee ’ luding > 
hold the territory thus gain neluding the 
4 ' 1 1 } 
pass ‘ built this sm stro ely walled 
te now iown as -\os | mv recent 
Visit to \osta, l was \ nterested 
in the Roman ruins w re very numer 
Ss ere atl ve ( » Oe i riet at 
count of them to t ers of vour valu 
ib] maga 
\scene ng the \ lhe I ve enter the 
town thr rh the Porta -’ra ria. and pro 
Ait yras et ict il to the Arc] 
f Augustus An inscript t its base 
‘ i~ 
not ancient, however med us that the 
arch was erected to commemorate the vic 
tories of Augustus over t itive mountain 
tribes in the vear B. C. 24, or in the Roman 
vear T30 I was unable to ascertain the ex 
+ lin yCT . f ¢hy orand " nt 
act dimensions ot this gran monument, 


but estimate it to be not less than fifty feet 


high by sixty in width and perhaps twenty 
Its lower portion is con 


ness. 


hee ®! 
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structedof massive blocks of cut stone, many 
of them seven feet in length and weighing 
five tons or more. The upper part of the 
arch is made of brick work covered with 
stucco. The preservation of this stucco 
finish, in this altitude, after the lapse of 
nineteen centuries, is wonderful. Much oft 
it still adheres to the bricks, as though a 
part of them, in heroic figures, while the 
greater part of it is smooth and looks and 
feels like polished marble. At each of the 
rht corners, and in the middle of each 
end is a large Corinthian pilaster—ten in 
all—rising from a few feet of the ground 
to the cornice above. Like the arch of 
litus in Rome, this one has but one open 


lv’. « 


ing, approximately, thirty feet high to the 
keystone of the arch by twenty-five in 
width. It is indeed a magnificent structure, 
built to endure the ravages of time and the 
elements, which so far have made but little 
impression on it, and it bids fair to last for 


ages to come if not destroyed by human 


agency. But a short distance from the 
arch are the ruins of an old bridge built 
by the Romans across a mountain stream, 


vhich, long after the construction of the 
bridge, changed its course and cut for it 
self a new channel. Modern houses now 


ccupyv the deserted bed of the river, and 


but one of the several arches that formerly 
spanned the ravine—the one nearest the 
town—1is visible, and under that flows the 

ater of a small spring issuing from the 
ground near by 


Che huge old Roman wall can be traced 
all around the town and in many places it 
remains as left by the masons who built 
It It enclosed a rectangle of about 2250 
feet bv 1850 feet in extent, and it averaged 
ht. Its mode of con 


— tp , ‘ ? }, 1? 
ixteen rec In Hele 


struction was quite peculiar; the material 


emploved being coarse *concrete of water 


worn pebbles five or six inches in diameter 


set irregularly in cement his was faced 


on the exterior with blocks of cut stone, 


t 


each two feet long, ten inches high and 


eight inches thick, the entire wall being 
five feet in thickness at the base. 

At least two-thirds of the original wall 
remains standing with two splendid gate- 
ways of cut stone. ‘There is no doubt that 
it afforded the place ample protection 
against the assaults of ll barbarian enemies, 
equipped with only such agencies of war- 
fare as were known at that tim: \Within 
the limits of the walled area are several in- 
teresting ruins antedating the Christian era; 
but generally much dilapidated. The most 
conspicuous of them is the amphitheater, 
solidly built and of fine proportions, but 
now in great part buried in rubbis! Of 
the theatre, a former majestic edifice, al 
that remains are a few arches, columns and 


foundation stones 


In many of the cellars of the modern 


houses can be seen the fine pavements and 
mosaic floors of the ancient Roman resi- 
dences. The reason of this is that during 


the many centuries that have passed since 
the town was founded and then abandoned 


bv its Roman occupants, the accumulation 


of soil has raised its level several feet abov 
‘ 
the ancient surtac It is probable t . 
cavations down to that orginal surtacs 
. ' . 
would bring to light many relics of domes 
ane pti f +h ae Pe en ee ee 
Lic 1lie O t it period Ot gre CTes i 5 
onaint old town ont nine ' cr ‘ 
re rugg 
; 
mountain isolation, such vestiges of Roma 
grandeur and genius of the gorgeous Au 
oruetin oe : ’ ‘ rt + + 11 
ous i sas ‘ ) 
11 } 
grim homage of all students of ancient his 
tor It was a military stronghold of vast 
importance before our Savior’s birth, and 


shared with the Eternal City the splendor of 


its power and humiliation of its fall. It 


should be well cared for and preserved as a 


lued relic of a brilliant age and illustrious 


people. D. I BusHNELL, Jr 


=~ 


>) 
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‘ 
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GA 7 
work—ever worked harder, giving extra 


hours without extra pay, sat up more nights 
(in winter) guarding finds, or took more of 


a personal interest in the work. So there 


was nothing for me to do—as those above 


me never visited the group, even at a time 


when great discoveries were made—but to 


“take the bull by the horns,” and direct 


operations as best I could alon 


Reference to the map (*) will give readers 
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THE HOPEWELL GROUP 
WARREN KING MoorREHEAD 
Continued 

'r. Thomas Wilson, Curator of Prehis- 

t \nthropology at the Smithsonian In 
stitutio visited Camp Hopewell twice. 
vas during the digging of mound No. 23 
asked me if I intended to open the 

fhe some archaeologists had said it 
was of glacial origin and not artificial. We 


decided to settle its character, and ealling 


two of the workmen, we sunk a_shatt 
some ten feet in the centet linding char 
ts of burnt eart slight traces) 

ed us that the great Effigy was the 

mens inds Knowing that it 

st more than $2000 to properly ex 

é us a bod f earth, both he 
thought that it was not a matter to 

tily agreed upon. In spite of the value 


les exhumed up to date, the Chief oi 
he Department of Anthropology 
hed by the Auditor of Accounts,” at 


naturally stirred me up, 


was being 


avo, and fie 


veing his subordinate, cautioning economy, 

| have alwavs maintained that none 
f the World’s Fair people ever appreciated 
e immense 


amount of earth we 
100.000 wards). 


had to re 
and tl e 
No 


e survevs at 


) -) 
1lea4ry 


con 


necessa&ry expense force 


ive seen many or ‘ 


lea of the position and appearance of 


the Efhgey. It 


an i 


is of earth, but small stones 


ind grave ver the top, hence the state 
ment by some that it was glacial in forma- 
tion The east end is 23 feet high; the cen 


16.6 
lwo depressions lying 
14 feet high. 
NX XI gives a side view of tl 

and also the altitude at various points. | 
120, May 


ements 


the western 


between the ends are 16 and 


I 


Figure ie mound 


have stated (page 


\ntiquarian) its 


he view presented to one standing on 
top gives the idea of a rude effigy—the 
human trunk [ts internal structure 


gave no evidence of such a character (unless 


we consider the boulder mosaics), for the 


mound was composed of a number of small 


tumuli added from time to time and finally 


covered by a mass of earth, giving its pres- 


ent outline. As the term is a convenient 


*Opposite page 114, May Antiquarian 


HG! 
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one and will save future writers confusion tail and one leg. Cresson’s drawings are 
between this and similar structures, it had in Chicago and I have no copy here, but | 
best stand. reproduce one in Figure X \ |—a fairly ac 
“ ; cu » copy of his sketches Sz suc 
Dr. Wilson had left before the teams be nae Coy SS etches. I saw such 


yortions as remained leg, tail and neck— 
gan work upon the Effigy. I was called > ' 
; upon my return that evening. The boulder 
away foradav. It was during my absence : 

: : . mosaics were very rude, about one hundred 


+ 


that the plows uncovered two boulder mo 


feet long, and were thought by Cresson to 
saics, one on each side of the first or east ,, present panthers. They were some three 
end cut. Dr. Cresson made drawings otf Enat Thelin tha guitare. 
them. Prof. Holmes saw them after the Our first cut, 200 feet long. 60 feet wide 


ya: | t deep, east end, cost over S305, 


| but a portion of a and 2: 


Tec 


teams had torn out a 





Fig. XXlI1—Head-dress of Skeleton 248 
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elded us a fragment pottery, a few The afternoon of Nov. 14th was stormy 
s post holes | confess that nd cold Dr. Cresson and | went to the 
\ : t nd I looked to rd to the team a little before five o’clock and hitched 
oras tter trom m let with ip. Our men were to join us in a few min 
CCU A SCCONG utes and we would drive to our Chillicothe 
le : Y ‘ ' ‘ first ind 
: quarters.* 
S t > ver 2nd : , 
. “i Peter Sammons ( been with me 
‘ 12 | ihe sec 
oe four seasons inthe tield came runningtothe 
~ 1 { 
yon! excited. “We have found the 
vreatest 1 ever saw.” cried. We 
rove é @& the me e cut chee Tr 
shafts 
oe as we pproach Sure enough, a 
le nort e center of the pit lay No 
248, calle e newspapers “King of the 
Mound lers””’ Certainly they gave him 
sensat e, but » can deny that 
< e were 
- . : ‘ ‘ t be prop pplied? 
s Kt *Nov. 1s had ret i a house in town, it 
49 8 4 15 P vit ng t i imy nage We left two 
° 1 . t ts at tl u ~ shelter in case of 
, WwW lrove it at laylight each day, 
iking t rip Mor 45 nutes. (7 miles.) 
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oe It was getting dark, snow was flying and 
the thermometer ranged about’ twenty 

— above zero. But what cared our old, har 
SENS dened diggers for cold or snow or dark 
\] ness? We all knew that we had found 


something of importance. It must not be 
disturbed that night, but covered, protected 
and watched over until morning. I started 
all hands to town but Sammons and or 
dered them to bring out supper, midnight 
lunch, breakfast, some cooking utensils and 
blankets. I never understood how they 
" ~ made the trip so quickly, but in a very short 

time the cook himself came with plenty of 

food and blankets. We three sat up all 

night, first having covered the “King’’ with 
pe hay, then earth, and lastly we stretched a 


ie 


+ wl le 


tent fly over him. 

lhe discoverv was made by a man 
working with a hand trowel. He found 
several copper plates, the decaved skull and 
beads. Calling two of his companions, 
thev speedily traced the antlers. etc., and 
then sent for us. Nothing had been dis 


turbed: for our force was composed of 


careful and skillful workers, and in the 
morning I found the skeleton to be unin 
jured. It was headed north, of ordinary 
size and poorly preserved \ photograpl 


of the remains does not clearly show the 
bones and but few of the relics. I therefor 
reproduce only the head-dress in Figure 
XXII 

Figure NX XTIT, ground plan of the Effigy 


the position of 248. as well as 





show 





’ : 
other notable remains 








: t x) I wy M ign if I 
It is no exaggeration to state that the 
entire person of No. 248 glittered with mica or skirt extended to the knees of the skel- 
pearl. shell and copper All that the an eton \t its right shoulder was a large 
cients could give him were showered vy platiorm pipe and an agate spear head. 
his remains About the legs were numer ver the cranium had been placed a cap or 
ous beads and fragments of copper plates helmet of copper Chis was corroded and 
On the chest and under the back were sev could only be taken out in fragments. From 
eral copper plates of large siz¢ Perhaps the crown of the head there extended 
a thousand beads, manv of them of pearl wooden antlers vered with thin rolls of 
were strewn evervwhere about him. Bear — sheet copper vy were fifteen bv twenty 
teeth, cut and sawed into fantastic shapes, Inches, Wi four prongs on each sick Che 
were also found with the remains. Ther imitation was admirabl Phe head-dress is 
were copper spool-shaped ornaments and = exceedingly remarkable and of great inter- 
panther teeth among the ribs Upon the est to students of American arcl aeology. 
copper there Was a fre rf ct imprint of cloth | he St antl rs W I CNVCE eding] frail Chev 
and many of the heads had heen sewed to could only be remove 1 by tal Ing out the 
the cloth As nearas T could judge.a cloth entire mass of earth enclosing them. This 
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were 120 pieces of sheet copper between 


. . 
or fifteen feet below the surfac« 


‘ld Notes—"“ List of sheet copper found 


ner covered with wood on one side, squares 
ress, plates, etc 
1 | Eighteen copper rings and bracelets; (some 


of symbolism 


bottom of the 


gn in thin ) 





4 


Laas 





é 


AR 
Spc. 





Rain delaved us somewhat, but 
he end Ol Novembe r, cut No. 3 
o be worked by hand. In it we 
only relic deposit of the entire 


ving above the base link There 


ur feet above the bottom, south 


They must have been twelve 





No 3. \ long ass ot cop- 
] 


S, patterns, etc., on the other. 
} 





rings’). Two. sets of anklets 


joined together bv oxidation, three in one 


and two in the other Five saucer-s 





haped 
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discs. lwo swastika croses, a saw pat 
tern, a large grotesque arrow head and sev 
eral unknown forms, stuck together. On 
wheel or circular pattern with straight and 
curved lines and bars running across it. 
Small discs, wheels, etc. One whole fish 
(evidently a sucker), one fragmentary fish 
Two diamond shaped stencils, four spool 
shaped ornaments, four comb-shaped ob 


je ts, two spoon shaped objects, one ot. 
Andrew’s cross, fifty-one various pieces re 


sembling washers, et len small circles, 


and other fragments.” (See figures 
No bones were near this singular copper 


find. It occupied a space three by tour 


feet, and had somewhat discolored the sur 
rounding earth. No burnt eart ashes 
; : , 
charcoal et acom] inied thie sheets 
] + eat . 1! 
Lhe, seem Oo { ent nal 
thrown down (as an oftering vhen the 
mound was partia complete 
\s int se of all larger discoveries, 
the find was mace just Dbetore quitting time, 
: 
but was taken up by lantern light and re 
moved to tow! \lthough there appeared 
‘ ; ; pret” 
to be nothing else, in order that no mistake 
. 7 
might occur, a man was left on guard all 
night. Additional digging in the morning 
: 
revealed nothing 





[ reproduce thirteen of the sheet copper 
objects. The illustrations are from draw 
ings made in the Field Columbian Museum. 
I am also indebted to Dr. Thomas Wilson 
for the loan of illustrations used in “The 
Swastika.” 

I shall defer descriptions until after pre 


senting other copper deposits of the Effigy. 


December 14th marks the next lmpor- 
tant find. JWuring the first two weeks in 


mber, in spite of intense cold and 








Lece | 
snow, Wwe conunued tu Work, taking oul 
ulllber Of skeletons ihe list given be 
low covers not only these, but brings up 
, ! 1 a 
the work to Janua } ) va 
262—Intrusive burial, stone celt. (Near 
surilace.,) 
ay s)) * ¢ ¢ 
~b4 LJriull at le head, beads, WO COp- 
per celts 
a. | e ] 
~bb lLagie emg 
y ) ord , . 
~bi IWO Car ornanients and beads 
~65—Copper plate and beads. 
where , , ‘ * ‘ , 
bo {Jcean siieil and coppel pilates. 
oS 
~(0—Copper < I : a, COp- 
T ) Té 
per p.at 
Ss hed \ * ss? 
271—Mica, cu 
a ’ * . . *)? ° . 
vid iWoO COppel Cal Thallchts and a@ 
stone ceit. Car Ulls an asi pit in which 
we lound a pipe and some cannel coal. 
et ( onpper 1 
) ) 
mid pper pla 
7 
@W(&—Cannel coa ( Ca | ] 
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\fter 


nearly the entire force, | began 


rht with 
work with 
a hand trowe after breakfast 
and uncovered several of the specimens.* 
Figures X \ XII shows the copper in posi 
tion after it had been carefully exposed 


about two 


SOap box S 


taken 
atternoon he 
shown are half full of beads, stained eart! 


copper. Mr. Lu Wis \\ 


interested in archae 


and scales of 
Gunckel, who is mucl 
ology, having published a number of pa 
pers on American hieroglyphics, stands at 
the right. Peter, who found the “King” 
stands bevon 
While uncovering plates and 
[ came upon an end of a very large piece 
four inches wide, an 


I me and leans upon a stick 
hatchets., 


of copper. It was 
inch thick and appeared to be a rounded 
*It must be remembered that we only had an 


inkling of the nature of the find at dusk the 
previous evening 





XXX\ : ‘a 

nugget. Readers can imagine my teelings 
as the trowel exposed inch after inch and 
the specimen mtinued to thicken and 
broaden out. To sav that the visitors* and 
men looked on in astonishment but mildly 
expresses the feelings of all concerned. 
ifteen inches had been uncovered and yet 

an unknown portion of the great copper ob 
ject, was buri the ground lor fifteen 
minutes longer I worked and then m 
trowel rounded the eda of the largest 
1 | l copper object made by 


worked (finis 


prehistoric man in 


its size, the axe wa 


\ 


ighed thirt 


tv-two inches 


the width of the blad« 


It 


in the world. In spite of 
is verv svmmetrical. It 


t pounds and was twen 





I do not remember 
le exactly, but think it 


mel 


to have been six inches 


*Word having 


two hundred persons drove ut 
themselves along the 


reached Chillicothe, more thar 
and arrange 
banks above. 
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LVITORIAL. 


Anthropologists will awake with eager in- 
terest the reports of the several expeditions 
sent to the far northwest to discover, 1 pos 
introduction of the 

irom 
SUT 


traces of the first 
upon this continent 

lt is hoped 
that sufficient data wall tl 
finally solve that perplexu 


sible, 


Indian that «ch 


' 
rection. 


and expect 
wre be secured to 


ig problem. 


but, though undoubted evidence ot earl 


shores to ours may be discovered, will that 


1] ’ ; +] rly } ’ 
TULL account tor tle peopinlg ol 


ica by a race unknown 1n the eastern henn 
sphere lhe Ind Ss a distinct type 
lal li the unity of the DOrIg Ina rie 
can Tact Live les] Os CN epl Ss 
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It has been 
Malay archipel 
average conlormity 
linguistic affinities, 
the natives ot lolvnesia and of Malay dit 


Ol cranila and certain 





fered as widely trom each other as either 
did from the native American Che Ha 
Waitans first seen bv ¢ aptain Cook were 
probably descendants of castaway Japanes« 


racial 
\siatic progenitors 


but had outgrown ever 


characte stl Ol ler 


' t scr ; 


hese facts s ivvest the possible co-opel 


itive agen if natural forces in molding 
the suigeneris American Indian. Our 
ontinent mav have received some of its 


from Asia. Some 
world may have 
Peruvian and 
If the re 


first peopl northeastern 
er parts of the old 


wee Se ] 
randed on the 


trom oft 
been coast 


there founded the Inca empire. 


port that ancient Chinese inscriptions have 
been f lin Mexico ts true, it follows that 
adventurous, or unfortunate celestials were 
1) t] it ‘ vart« T t ati ¢ | ] day Acce ssions 
from some bearded eastern nation may 


Yueatan and there 


civill 


planted 
zation. Other 
northwest, tempest 


tossed or drifted bv ocean currents were. 


perhops, involuntarily 
New 
The 


environments pecultarl 


irilyv tr insplanted on out 
England seaboard 

effects of climate. food. and other 
\merican, 


centuries of 


oper 
time, we will 
as similar agencies 


ating through 


suppose re suite d he re 


did in the Pacific islands 
the 
and crystalizing their composite progeny in 
| distinct race ot 
Lhis plausible hypoth 
ulations regarding 
first American race 


in translormiung 


heterogeneous stocks into one people 


one monogencous and 


American Indians 


to CUrIOUS Spc 
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L tie 


ais 


our OWN Cesuny. 


is rapidly approaching extinction. Will 

e future Am« 1 c¢, influenced by the 
same persisting physical causes, also as 
sume the Indian typ \S a nation we 

‘ embry vyelomerated mass 
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blue eves and flaxen hair of early Scandi 
navian colonists of Delaware; the stur 


Saxontrame and blonde features of the 
the broad- 
old Vir 


ginia, and the squatty,lymphatic Dutch of 


New Amsterdam have, by blending wit! 
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in America 35.000 vears 


ago, 


migrations, wars, vicissitudes an 


sequent 


' landing of 


progress from that time to 
Columbus It purports to emanate from 


the spirit world through the mediumship of 


the great novelist, Charles Dickens. The 
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m a two-inch 
rds owas re 
reer, and still 
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} y 1 


and rigging and a boatswain’s chair, the 
party were easily hauled up to the top by 
two-horse power. Says l’rof. Libby: 

“The necessary instruments, camera, etc., 
were lashed to the chair, and, aiter secur 
myself in the chair, | gave the word to 
start. The horses moved off and | passed 
on and up over the 700 feet of rope, taking 
two minutes and 40 seconds to reach the 





top Fhe chair was then lowered and Mr. 
Vierce followed me to my airy location. 
Chen came a careful search during the 
remaining hours of daylight Kvery por 
tion of the fifteen or sixteen acres of broken 
surface was carefully examined No traces 
of former inhabitants were found. Further. 
noaltars or traces of praver sticks wer found. 
Not the shghtest trac: s found which 
would enable me to believe that a human 


foot had ever before passed over the top 


of this famous rox \ few agile lizards 
and sé veral OrTrayv rats were the only occu 
pants otf this castle in the Some fine 
specimens of stunted pines, a few species 
f fowerin — SS a en ee aera 
) ( “ p san ( l NIQUITOUS Sage 
brush lent a varietv to the Surtace on the 
line of color of the bright sandstone. Some 


photographs were mad The views in 
all directions were very striking. 

“The rock itself is an impressive frag 
ment of the sedimentary deposit which at 
one time filled the whole of this Acoma 
basin, but looks as though it had been 


shoved up tl rough the bottom of the val- 


ley.” IF.S 


(dur associate editor Mr Harlan I 


Smith, writes from Kamloops, B. C.. that 
is finding “jade” axes, carved bone awls. 
( He savs that the archaeology of the 
region is but slightly known and he antici 
pates discoveries of valu It would seem 
t glance that the finding of “jade” im 
plements on the Pacific coast so far north 
might prove that the jade in Central Amer 
ica came from Asia by way of the Behring 
Straits. This is simply a suggestion on our 
part, but at any rate, the finding of “jade” 
as it 1s called is interesting and unusual. and 
archaeologists can look forward with an- 
ticipation to the publication of Mr. Smith’s 
report upon his return. He, however, is of 
the opinion that this is not the Asiatic jade. 
but only an impure variety. cc. 
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Some of the important anthropological 
collections including the recent additions 
in the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory of New York have now been arranged, 
under the curatorship of Prof. F. W. Put- 
nam. 

The new hall of Anthropology, contain- 
ing the division of Ethnology, is on the 
ground floor of the old building, under the 
charge of Dr. Franz Boas, and in it are the 
groups in plaster illustrating the life of the 
Indians of the north Pacific coast and Lab- 
rador; a model of a village on Vancouver 
Island; collections illustrating the customs 
of the Indians of the interior of British Co- 
lumbia; collections from the Eskimo of 
Alaska; the Peary collection, illustrating 
the life of the Arctic Highlanders, the most 
northern people known in Greenland; the 
Lumholtz collection from the Indian tribes 
of Northern Mexico; collections from the 
islands of the Western Pacific Ocean, em- 
bracing the region from New Guinea to 
Fiji. 

On the gallery floor in the east wing are 
collections illustrating the life of the North 
American Indians and the Indians of Guat- 
emala; collections from the natives of South 
America, Africa, Java and the Polynesian 
Islands. The North American collections 
are very incomplete and no time will be lost 
in securing complete collections where yet 
this opportunity remains in any of the var- 
ious regions. 

The division of Archaeology, on the 
upper floor of the main building, is under 
the charge of Mr. A. H. Saville. It in- 
cludes the Bandelier collection from the 
region of Peru and Bolivia. It embraces 


rich textile fabrics preserved in that dry 


climate, gold and silver figures and an in- 
structive series of pottery from various re- 
gions in Peru. Here also are the collec- 
tions illustrating the life of the ancient cliff 
dwellers of Southern Colorado and Utah; 
collections from Northern, Central and 
Southern Mexico; carvings from the pre- 
historic city of Copan, Honduras; collec- 
tions illustrating the life of the ancient 
mound builders of the Ohio Valley: an ar- 
chaeological collection from Wavslick. 
Kentucky, arranged on an_ ethnological 


basis; and a large collection from the isl- 
ands of Southern California. 

On the ground floor of main building, 
suspended on the wall of the vestibule ts 
the Charnay collection of casts from pre- 
historic buildings in Mexico and Central 
America and of sculptures in the National 
Museum of Mexico. 


On the mountain side north of Spence’s 
Bridge in British Columbia is a boulder 
upon which the Thompson River Indians 
years ago made an interesting rock paint- 
ing. The paint used was red ochre mixed 
with grease. The grease preserves the 
paint from the effects of the rain and 
weather. The region is one of almost desert 
dryness and the cactus and sage brush grow 
near the boulder. Mr. James Teit has 
given an explanation of these pictures in 
Vol. VIII, 1896, of the Bulletin of the 
American Museum of Natural History. 


Prof Otis T. Mason, the Ethnologist of 
the United States National Museum, has 
been honored with L.L. D., by the Colum- 
bian University. 

Apropos of Prof. Mason’s paper on “En- 
vironments,” it may be of interest to note 
that a series of collections is now on exhi- 
bition in the department of Ethnology, of 
the American Museum of Natural History; 
showing the dependence of a people on its 
environment and on the natural products 
of its country. In the northwest coast col- 
lection the users of the various products 
of the cedar tree illustrate this point. Cedar 
products are of extreme importance to the 
people of the northwest American coast. 

H. I. S. 








Volume VIII, of the Bulletin of the American 
Museum of Natural History, which was is- 
sued for the year 1896, is the first bulletin 
of the Museum containing papers on anthro- 
pological subjects. 


In it was printed the paper of Commodore 
Andrew E. Douglass, entitled “A Tale of the 
Geographic Distribution of American Indian 
Relics,”” etc, to which reference was made in 
the June issue of this Journal. “The Temple of 
Tepoztlan, Mexico,”’ by Marshall H. Saville, 
and “A Rock Painting of the Thompson River 
Indians, British Columbia,” by James Teit, 
constitute the other anthropological papers of 
the volume. H. I. 8. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Editor of The Antiquarian: 

The Sandal Last, .ae subject of your article 
in the May number of The Antiquarian, is still 
to me the same mysterious thing it was when 
the one in your possession was found some 
years ago. 

\ great many have been found since that 
time, and the most careful student has been 
unable to find any use for them other than 
you mention in your article. Baron Norden- 
skiold had a fine specimen, which is now in 
the Academy of Science at Stockholm. The 
Hyde Collection in the American Museum of 
National History in New York contains sev- 
eral fine specimens. The state collecuon of 
Colorado, in the Capitol bu:.aing at Denver, 
contains several, one of which is of very fine 
white stone. 





Those in the collection at the University of 
Pennsylvania vary in size considerably, one 
of them being 16 inches long and 8 or 9 inches 
wide, if I remember correctly; and one just 
found ~ere, made from a piece of pottery, is 
two inches long by one and a quarter wide, 
and five-sixteenths of an inch thick It was 
found on the floor of one of the excavated 
rooms among broken pottery, but not in connec- 
tion with anything to determine its use. Many 
of them have been .ound here (Chaco Canon, 
N. M.); also in Marsh Pass, Arizona; Grand 
Gulch and Allen Canon, Utah, and in many 
of the Cliff Houses of Montezuma county, Colo- 
rado, both in the Cliff Dwelling and valley 
Ruins, and in no case have we found the sandal 
and this stone in connection in any way. And yet 
that is the only probable use we can find for 
them. Sandals have been found in great num- 
bers partially completed, from fine threads of 
yucea to the whole leaf, and all seemed to be 
worked off-hand. Those made of fine thread 
and unfinished have been found with the loose 
ends tied in a bunch to keep from tangling un. 
til time could be had to complete them. The 





coarser kinds merely had the ends sticking 
ouc at all angles. In all cases the toe was made 
first. I refer here only to the sandal wu. the 
Cuff and Mesa Dwellers, as the basket-maker 
made a round and a_ square-toed sandal with 
the same material, but without the offset at the 
little toe, specimens of which can be seen in 
great variety in the University of Pennsylvania 
collection and in the American Museum at New 
York City. We have in our Museum at the 
ranch hundreds of specimens of the sandals, 
and several of the sandal-shaped stones from 
Arizona and from no particular place about the 
various ruins in which they were found. We 
hope to establish beyond a doubt the use of 
these queer implements, and when it is done we 
shall be glad to make it known. 
RICHARD WETHERILL. 

Mancos, Color. do. 

(The diminutive, so-called “Sandal Last’”’ 
figured, and mentioned by Mr. Wether as hav- 
ing been made from a pottery fragment, we 
wculd suggest was a toy fashioned by some 
fond mother for the amusement of wer child. 
In the Museum of the Missouri Historical So- 
ciecy at St. Lovis, is one of these strange ov- 
jects from a Cliff House in the Mesa Verde, 
made of pottery ware or baked clay, with an 
inter-mixture of sand and lime. It has the same 
general form as those carved of stone, repre- 
scnted by the small one figured above, and is 
ten and a half inches in length, by five and a 
fourth inches in width at the broadest part, 
ana nearly three-fourths of an inch thick. Its 
edges and one surface are plain and compara- 
tively smooth; but the other surface is finely 
ornamented with intricate, scroll-like designs, 
evidently impressed with a die or stamp in.o the 
material when it was soft and plastic. This 
puzzling specimen presents a somewhat broxen 
and battered appearance, as though from hard 
usage, but none of the polished smoothness of 
tnos made of stone, or of the round, indented, 
“discoidal stones" made of the same hard-baked 
pottery composition Editor.) 


Editor of The Antiquarian: 

here is a stone in possession of the Bureau of 
Ethnology similar to the one in possession of 
Mr. Hegler, which you illustrate on p. 92, 
July Antiquarian. I sent the stone to the Bu- 
reau, I think, in 1890, but have seen no mention 
nor description of it in any of the Smithsonian 
publications 

The stone mentioned was a little longer in 
the greater and a little smaller in the lesser 
diameter than the one you illustrate. The 
opening was through the longer diameter, was 
uniform in size, and the groove was parallel 
with opening; material and finish identical with 
the one you illustrate. I have not received from 
the Bureau any information in regard to ifsS use, 
and do not care to venture an opinion. 

I presume that rrof. Powell or Prof. Holmes 
might furnish a satisfactory answer to your 
inquiry. A. J. MARKS. Toledo, Ohio. 
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Sditor of The Antiquarian: 

In the July issue of The Antiquarian Mr. 
Hegler, of Washington, Ohio, sends a sketch of 
a polished siate specimen. I have three in 
my cabinet; one from Coshocton, one from 
Knox and one from Huron counties, Ohio. A) 
have grooves parallel to the opening through 
the center. Ww. Cc. MILLS. 

Chicago, Ohio. 
Editor of The Antiquarian: 

I have figures of two carved stones like the 
one figured and described by A. Hegler in July 
Antiquarian. One was offered me in Toronto, 
in August, 1889, by Mr. Merryweather of Onio, 
and was found in Batavia, in that state. It 
was of striped slate and one and half inches in 
diameter. General Thurston, of Nashville, 
bought it. Next day 1 found and figured another 
in the Canadian collection at Toronto, which 
came from “West Williams, Lot 20, Conces- 
sion 18," and was larger, having a diameter of 
one and seven-eights inches, not reckoning 
the groove. Otherwise both were spherical, 
but a little depressed at the perforation. The 
Guio specimen Lad the largest hole. 

There is little difference between the North 
and South shores of Lakes Erie and Ontario 
in the variety and abundance of articles of 
striped slate; the country north of Lake Erie 
being especially rich in bird and bar amulets. 
New York is also rich in ornamental articles; 
and Commodore Douglass’ table of the geo- 
graphical distribution of prehistoric Indian re- 
mains in our country is not altogether a test 
of this class of relics. 

W. M. BEAUCHAMy?. 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
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Editor of The Antiquarian: 


I send you diagrams of some curious imple- 
ments of the American stone age that are 
worthy of notice. Fig. 1 is carved from hard, 
black stone, and is finely polished. It is three- 
sixteenths of an inch in thickness and just the 
size of the drawing, and was found in a mound 
in Michigan. Having no sharp edge,if it was 
not designed as an ornament, it is difficult to as- 
sign its place in the list of prehistoric relics. 
Fig. 2 is common in our collections here; as is 
also Fig. 4. We class them with the scrapers— 
of the “crescent” order. Fig. 4 particularly, 
with handle attached, would make a very effi- 
cient tool with which to fashion a bow or ar- 
row-shaft, Having myself been engaged in 
manufacturing in which wood working machin- 
ery and tools were used in great variety of 
forms I can appreciate the intelligent design of 
this primitive spoke-shave. 


Fig. 3 represents a class of weapons that are 
very rare in this locality. I know of only about 
a dozen specimens, and have one of the same 
form in my collection that is made of copper, 
having the cross-bar but no stem. My theory 
in regard to the special use of this form of ar- 
row point is that they were for shooting fish; the 
bar preventing the arrow, which had a line at- 
tached, from passing through, thereby greatly 
facilitating its subsequent recovery. 


Nos. 2, 3, and 4, drawn in actual size, are 
about the fourth of an inch thick at the center, 
flaked, like ordinary arrow points, to an edge 
all around. The base of each is chipped to an 
edge suggesting their insertion in handles or 
shafts. The material of which they are made 
is dark colored chert, approaching in texture 
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a 
a- Polished Level. 


. dr d 
lL Convey Scrafer, chipped “A gr7um 
Cu- Crescent seraper v4 


the true flint. They were found, I think, in 
Tennessee. 

These different forms of concave scrapers in- 
dicate that our stone age Indians employed only 
hard wood for their arrow and spear shafts. If, 
as some contend, this portion of their weapons 
was made of cane and reeds, for what purpose 
did they manufacture these scrapers? 

THOMAS HARPER. 

Bellevue, Pa. 





CHICAGO CRESCENT AND COMBINATION 
TOOLS. 


Editor of The Antiquarian: 


In the July number of your spirited periodical 
I noticed your comments upon the report of 
Mrs. E. L. Golson, of East Saginaw, Michigan, 
and of Mr. Jos. Wilson, of Cass county, in our 
own state, making mention of the finding of 
flint implements resembling those found by 
the writer here in Chicago, in which you state 
it as your opinion that these objects were 
“emergency implements, made to serve a pres- 
ent purpose and then be thrown away.” 

I coincided in this belief until lately, when 
I was forced to change my view upon the mat- 
ter by finding a perfect specimen of this class 
that convinced me the conclusion arrived at was 
incorrect. I enclose a drawing of the imple- 
ment in question, No. 1, drawn in half of actual 
size, that clearly shows that this one, at least, 
was intended for something more than a mere 
“emergency” tool; and that it was a finely- 
chipped implement, worked out with care, and 
considered valuable by its maker. 

The locality where it was found is near 
Highland Park, some twenty-three miles north 
of the center of the city, along the famous 
Sheridan Road,” at a point where the road, 
after crossing a deep chasm or ravine, is cut 
through a high embankment or hill farther to 
the north. I often ride along the Sheridan 
road on my wheel, carefully noting all strange 
objects in my progress, and discovered that both 





sides of the deep cut mentioned were bristling 
with protruding flint fragments and broken and 
pitted stones, denoting an aboriginal workshop 
site of large extent. At first I held to the view 
that this breaking up of the flint was the re- 
sult of natural causes—heat, frost, storms, efc. 
—and noticed that these fragments were quart- 
zue and white flint, and not the chert occur- 
ring near the present lake beach that was com- 
monly used by the ancient Indians of the Cni- 
cago region in manufacturing their tools and 
weapons. The flint implements found on the 
Illinois river and north, about the vicinity of 
Milwaukee, :n Wisconsin, are invariably of this 
white flint, wuile those found in and around 
Chicago are generally of chert. I was at a loss 
to ascertain the source of the white flint until 
I discovered the refuse of these aboriginal work- 
shops near Highland Park and Winnetka, and 
then the mystery was explained, for here this 
material is found in great abundance, and is 
undoubtedly of glacial origin; the chert of the 
lake beaches being also glacial deposits, but 
brought from some otner direction, or by other 
ice waves. The beds of white flint fragments 
are quite deep—tfully five feet—and bespeak 
great age, and I may add, great population. 
But how old? That the Chicago white flint 
arrow-points antedate those made of chert is 
almost an assurred fact; and those made of 
white flint are the better implements. 

Here is a mystery, and I would fain accept 
in its explanation the theory of “Lost Aborig- 
inal Arts,”’ as advanced by your learned con- 
tributor, Rev. W. M. Beauchamp, in the July 
number of The Antiquarian. The crescent 
scraper, No. 1, from the old white flint imple- 
ment factory mentioned, is both a concave and 
convex implement, a combination tool, so to 
speak. Another fine example of this class, No. 
2, also figured in half actual size, its flat, lower 
surface showing that one of its uses was that of 
a grinder, was found close to the lake beach 
at the foot of North Fifty-ninth street, or Fos- 
ter avenue, Argyle Park, in this city. They are 
both neatly finished, and in places polished— 
it may be by long use. 
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pass them without further comment, 


I will 
leaving the editor of The Antiquarian to dwell 
on them in learned discourse. 

CHAS. A. 


DILG 

Chicago, Ill. 

(A closer inspec.iion of the concave scrapers 
reveal the fact that they were skilfully de 
signed for a specific purpose; and that they do 
bear every appearance of long-continued ser- 
vice. 

Mr. Dilg states it as his belief that the white 
flint surface implements, crescent scrapers in- 
cluded, found about the Milwaukee area and 
along the Illinois river valley are the product 
of the ancient workshop he discovered on one 
of the old lake beaches near Highland Park; 
and that they are of higher antiquity than the 
chert implements of the later Indians and of 
much superior workmanship; all of which is 
very probable. It is also very probable the white 
flint was brought there long ago by the early 
Indians as raw material, from Flint Ridge in 
Ohio, or some other more or less remote flint 
outcrop, to be worked up at their leisure, or 
by their experts, into suitable tools and weap- 
ons. Similar refuse heaps of flint chips from 
old Indian workshops are frequently found 
throughout the Mississippi valley.—Editor.) 


Editor of The Antiquarian: 

In the Antiquarian for June, Dr. Thomas 
Wilson, page 149, figured (Nos. 19 and 20) an 
arrow-point triangular in section, which he 
classed as peculiar to Chiriqui, Panama. 

AS an amateur collector I have a collection of 
about one thousand pieces, mostly gathered in 
this valley, one piece of which I enclose out- 
line drawing, I myself found near Frankfort, 
Ohio; and from its peculiar shape have been 
led to call the attention of several advanced 
collectors to it, but none seem to have seen 
anything like it before. 

Will some advanced archaeologist give, 
through the columns of The Antiquarian, his 
theory as to whether this point was made here 
or brought here from some other country? 
Have others of the same class been found in 
this state? 

As a source of information, I subscribed for 
The Antiquarian. Will some one please satisfy 
my thirst for knowledge on this point? 

A. B. COOVER. 

Roxabel, Ohio. 
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(We hope this appeal to our readers will not 
be in vain.—Editor.) 


FIELD NOTES. 


In camp, Canon of the Frazier River, near 
Lytton, B. C 
July 19, 1897. 
To the Readers of The Antiquarian 
The first work of the archaeological section 


of the Jesup North Pacific Coast expedition was 
at Spence’s Briage, where one burial with all 
pertaining to it, was secured, as well as photo- 
graphs of ancient Indian rock paintings and the 
ruins of the Kikulie House. The paintings are 
in red on boulders. The Kilkulie House is 
perhaps the last to be found in all this region. 

From Spence’s Bridge the ethnological section 
pushed over the mountains towards the Bella 
Coola country with pack train, while the ar- 
c..aeological section began work at Kamloops. 
At Kamloops’ ancient burials on the 
hills, in the valley and of Christian Indians 
were examined. The bones, with all art ob- 
jects, were secured, as well as photographs 
showing the locations and positions of bodies 

From Kamloop our section moved to Lytton, 
where we are now located and enjoying suc- 
cessful results for our work, having forwarded 
148 photographic negatives and 55 boxes of spec- 
imens to the Museum of Natural History since 
June 2nd. 

Our work at Kamloop and here was upon In- 
dian reserves and was not allowed to pro- 
gress until they were satisfied that we were 
working for educational purposes, when at 
once every facility was granted to us and we 
found the Inuians not only careful and con- 
scientious workmen, but also kind friends. 

The climate here is delightful. Snow-capped 
mountains are to be seen in several directions. 
The sun is burning hot, but the air being clear 
and cool makes the day pleasant for work and 
the night cool for sleep. Every prospect is fa- 
vorable for a successful result to our first year’s 
expedition. HARLAN I. SMITH. 


A TOURIST FINED IN ARIZONA UNDER THE 
NEW LAW AGAINST VANDALISM. 
Flagstaff, Arizona.—Vandalism in Arizona 


has grown to such an extent that the authorities 
have at last begun to realize that a vigorous 
policy of suppression is necessary in order to 
preserve the nobler monuments of a past civi- 
lization that were once so plentiful in this ter- 
ritory. In this county the first step in this 
direction was taken yesterday, when John 
O’Toole, an Eastern tourist, was arrested upon 
a warrant charging him with the wanton de- 
struction of Aztec ruins, near Walnut Canyon. 
He has veen camping out in the canyon for 
a week or more, and was caught in the act of 
demolishing some of the ancient cave dwell- 
ings there. District Attorney E. S. Clark is- 
sued the warrant, and it was served vy Deputy 
Sheriff Fairchilds. 
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When examined before Justice Wilcox the 
prisoner was found to have in his possession a 
valuable collection of relics found in the cave 
dwellings which he had destroyed. The en- 
tire collection was confiscated by the court and 
will be turned over to the United States gov- 
errment. Under the law passed by the last 
legislature O’Toole might have been severely 
punished; but as this was the first case tried 
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OF CHIPPED FLINTS IN OSWEGO, 


TIOGA COUNTY, N, Y. 
Editor of The Antiquarian: 


A few days ago, while on a trip down the 
river after relics, I found a cache of seven 
chipped implements which had been plowed out 
a few days before, and fortunately for me, had 
not been noticed by the plowman. 

The man said he had plowed the field about 
two inches deeper than it had ever been plowed 
before, and this must have been the cause of 
tneir coming to the surface. The field is about 
one and one-half miles below Owego, and bor- 
ders on the Susquehanna river. It contains 
about six acres, and is sheltered on the north 
and west by hills; on the east, across the river, 
is another ridge of very high hills, which makes 
it an ideal place for a camp. The seven spec- 
imens were found together—the six smaller 
ones on top of the furrow and the larger one 
half buried. The plow had struck one of the 
smaller ones and the larger one and knocked 
a small piece out of each. They are all alike, 
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under the new law and the prisoner’s first of- 
fence, he received a severe reprimand and was 
discharged from custody. Future offenders will 
not be dealt with so lightly, for the authori- 
ties of tnis county, at least, are determined to 
do all they can to preserve the few fine ruins 
still remaining. Twenty years ago there were 
hundreds of these ruins, untouched by man, 
where now there are scarcely a score of them 
in a good state of preservation. 
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of black or gray flint, and of the same general 
shape and finish. 

An excavation eight feet square by two feet 
deep failed to disclose any more, but exposed 
a fireplace with a pile of flakes by the side of 
it, which flakes were of the same material as 
the seven specimens, and were evidently ac- 
cumuiated in the process of making them. The 
field shows it was used a long time as a dwell- 
ing place; fragments of pottery, heaps of sheiis, 
broken pestiles, flakes, net sinkers, hammer- 
stones and arrows are plentiful; celts, spears 
and grooved pebbles are also quite numerous. 
But one perfect mortar has been found here. 

It is not uncommon to get from twenty-five to 
fiity perfect arrow-points, one to three celts 
and as many spear points at a visit. 

I have in my possession a very interesting 
chipped flint specimen, which was found 
on this field a number of years ago. 
It is seven inches long and is made 
of blue-gray flint, very nicely finished and is 
entirely unlike anything else ever found here 
(to my knowledge). I call it a dagger. 

A. F. BARROTT. 

Owego, N. Y. 











